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Roles in Televised Instruction 


Gale R. Adkins 


Director, Radio-Television Research, The University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


Successful televised instruction is 
most likely to occur as the result of 
the coordinated efforts of a team of 
capable specialists. In the organiza- 
tion and execution of a_ television 
the 
certain 


roles to be 
and 


technicians are often obvious. How- 


teaching project, 
assumed by experts 
ever, the identity and functions of 
other specialists who could make 
important contributions are frequent- 
ly overlooked, oversimplified, or per- 
ceived too late. Such oversight and 
misjudgments in the recognition of 
basic roles or personnel needs can 
seriously cripple opportunities for 
achieving desired educational objec- 
tives. There is a need for increased 


awareness of the several component 


roles, their interrelationships, and 
their contributions to televised 
instruction. 


Five key roles are vital to the most 
effective planning, preparation and 
presentation of televised instruction. 
These roles require the services of 
specialists who are thoroughly train- 
ed and experienced in their particular 
areas. It is possible, of course, that 
a single individual may fill more 
Such 


often prove to be disadvantageous, 


than one role. combinations 
however, because of the neglect that 
one or another role may suffer. The 
team or task force assigned to the 
organization and development of a 
should 


television teaching project 


ordinarily include: 


(1) A specialist in the psychology 
of learning. 

(2) A content specialist - teacher. 

(3y A production specialist. 

(4) A specialist in technical tele- 
vision. 

(5) A specialist in research and 
evaluation. 


The Role of the Specialist in 
the Psychology of Learning 


His role is to lead the team in the 
formulation, interpretation, and ap- 
plication of a statement of principles 
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of learning upon which can be based 
procedures which should result in 
the accomplishment of the desired 
educational objectives. 


Research has produced satistactory 
that 


from television and 


students can learn 
that 


occurs in amount and rate that is 


evidence 
learning 


comparable to the results obtained 
with more conventional teaching pro- 
cedures. However, from this point 
on, the means by which television is 
able to bring about learning are nol 
well researched or thoroughly under- 
stood. Under the pressure of produc- 
tion schedules it is common to fall 
back on the hopeful conclusion that 
whatever teaching practices are 
familiar will be adequate for the job 
at hand. Unfortunately, the improve- 
ment of teaching efficiency and the 
development of new methods is slow 
and uncertain under such a philoso- 
phy. Television teaching gives rise to 
many new possibilities and problems 
which are a challenge to the most 
competent student of learning theory. 
To launch forth without the guid- 
ance of a specialist in this area is to 
be sailing without the services of 
navigation. Learning with the assist- 
ance of television is, after all, learn- 
ing, and there is no justification for 
any assumption that the mechanics 
of the medium or the persons in- 
volved in the television production 
process can abridge the basic im- 
portance of the principles of learn. 


ing. 


Although there are numerous gaps 
in the body of knowledge concerning 
the nature and conditions of learn- 
that the 


available theory and practice is ade- 


ing, it is seldom best 
quately reviewed in the process of 
preparing a television teaching series. 
This is the cue for the specialist in 
the psychology of learning. Only 
with the assistance of an expert on 
learning can the most serviceable 
decisions be reached on such ques- 


tions as: (1) What motivations are 
to be utilized; (2) what factors will 
be expected to contribute to percep- 
tion: (3) in what respects should the 
learner be a participator; (4) in what 
ways can selection by the learner 
be facilitated: and (5) in what ways 
will interaction be expected to func- 
tion? Program planning, writing. 
design of facilities, production, and 
evaluation should all be calculated 
on the basis of the teaching strategy 
that has been selected. When the 
principles of learning and the teach- 
ing approach have been reviewed 
and defined, the content specialist— 
teacher can resume detailed plan- 
ning. 


The Role of the 


Content Specialist — Teacher 


His role is to take the lead in the 
selection of content units and con- 
cepts; in the structuring of learning 
experiences: and in the selection of 
framework. and method for the 
stimulation of those experiences. 
Ideally this individual should func- 
tion also as the on-camera teacher. 


Early interaction among team 
members, especially between the 


psychologist and the content special- 
ist, should provide a kind of blue- 
print from which the entire team can 
work. Program purposes and content 
are defined and the psychological 
means by which aims may be ac- 
complished are outlined. The sub- 
ject-matter specialist must keep 
witli'n the bounds of superimposed 
and the 

Nature 


and quality of detail and complexity 


lines of course content 


selected educational goals. 


of concept are among the points of 


decision. 


If this 


as the television teacher he should 


individual functions also 
arrive at decisions concerning presen- 
tation devices and opportunities for 
interaction to be shared by the learn- 
er. The television teacher will in his 
ultimate role put into effect before 
camera and microphone the teaching 
judgments which have derived from 
the entire span of planning and from 
the more spontaneous application of 


his own teaching technique. 
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The Role of 
The Production Specialist 


His role is to take the lead in 
adapting the materials tech- 
niques of television production to 
serve the instructional purposes and 
aproaches that have been selected. 
Lis own teaching technique. 

As the expert on the tools, re- 
sources and performance techniques 
for television, the production special. 
ist is one of the most obviously use- 
ful members of the team. Others may 
feel that they know what objectives 
should be achieved and_ through 
what experiences, but the question 
of how to do that job via television 
is one that is readily placed in the 
hands of the production specialist. 
His familiarity with the purposes, 
approach and content of the instruc- 
tional program should date back to 
the earliest phases of team inter- 
action. It is proper that he should 
share in the selection of presenta- 
tional Fre- 


quently the production man_ finds 


format and_ resources. 
himself recommending materials and 
techniques which are more or less 
adaptations of things with which the 
teacher may have long been familiar. 
Cleverness and judgment in adapt- 
ing materials and procedures to the 
television medium is, of course, one 
of the most important contributions 
of the production specialist. 

In the final stages of preparation 


when sight and sound must be cal- 


culated to convey exact meanings to 


the listener-viewer, the art of produc- 
tion faces its greatest challenge. In 
the preparation of materials the pro- 
duction man has functioned as a 
the 


handling of personnel he has needed 


technician; — in training and 


to be both a teacher and a psycholo- 
gist; but when the show begins to 


take on its final form. he must in a 


very real sense become an artist. 


The Role of The Specialist 


in Technical Television 


His role is to furnish leadership in 
adapting or devising television 
equipment and_ technical facilities 
which will be of the greatest possible 
assistance in achieving the educa- 
tional that have been 
selected. 


objectives 
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Not every project in televised in- 
struction would seem to require the 
direct services of a television engi- 
neer during the planning stages. It 
that the properly 
qualified production specialist will 
be well the 
potentialities of equipment and the 
operation of the television system. 
Nevertheless, the technical field is 
one of the most highly specialized 
The 
engineer is certainly the one best 
qualified to judge as to whether or 
not he can assist in a given under- 


is recognized 


informed concerning 


areas of television. television 


taking. Jn general, those who initiate 
projects are more likely to. underesti- 
mate than to overestimate the likeli- 
hood and value of contributions and 
suggestions that might be made by 


a television engineer. 


There are occasions when equip- 
ment or technical procedures can be 
modified or devised for specific pro- 
duction purposes. Usually only the 
technical staff can speak authorita- 
tively concerning the alteration of 
existing equipment or the construc- 
tion of new devices. The organiza- 
tion may deprive itself of useful 
facilities and equipment if its needs 
are not effectively communicated to 


the technical personnel. 


The utility of contributions made 
in the conference room and in the 
workshop are not the only measures 
of value. There is yet another benefit 
to be realized from interaction. The 
more perceptively the technical staff 


the 


and problems of those responsible 


understands aims, procedures 
for instructional planning, the more 
effectively the technical facilities will 
be brought into service. This is in 
part an affair of esprit de corps and 
in part a matter of understanding the 


nature and overtones of the job to 


be done. 


The Role of the Specialist 
in Research and Evaluation 


His role is to devise, conduct and 
interpret evaluation and -research 
procedures which will assist in the 
appraisal, improvement and plan- 
ning of instructional activities and 
related methods and materials. 


It is important that the research 
specialist should share in the earliest 
planning conferences. To be in the 
best position to organize services and 
construct instruments the researcher 
needs full information and insights 
concerning the principles, aims, and 
methods which are expected to enter 
into the total plan. Research proce- 
dures may often be employed during 
planning or preparation stages to 
determine the choice between alter- 
native methods or materials. When 
before and after exposure compari- 
sons are to be made, adequate time 
should be allowed for sample con- 
struction and testing. The possible 
functions of research should be dis- 
cussed at the outset of a teaching 
project in order that opportunities for 
service will not be missed and in 
order that plans may be laid for the 
collection of all relevant factual data. 


The research specialist should rec- 
ognize a responsibility for construct- 
ing that will be 
meaninglul to those who can profit 


research reports 
from the findings. A judiciously de- 
tailed and relatively non-technical 
interpretation of research results, ac- 
companied by suggestions for apply- 
ing those findings to new situations, 
would often extend tremendously the 
utility of a research report. The re- 
search specialist should be as faithful 
in facilitating the understanding and 
application of his findings as he is 
in seeking needs and opportunities 


for research undertakings. 


Five areas of specialization have 
been reviewed and identified as im- 
portant in televised instruction pro- 
jects. These five roles are significant 
both independently and in combina- 
tion. Interaction among the special- 
likely to 
which are more profound and useful 


the individuals had 


worked singly. This observation is 


ists is produce results 


than if same 
in no way meant to deny the value 
of solitary creative and analytical 
thinking. Individual 


normally proceed as a complemen- 


work would 


tary part of the teamwork activity. 


In order to adequately represent 
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the five related areas of knowledge, 
skill service, specialists from 
each area should be assigned to a 
televised instruction project to serve 
as a task force team. This approach 
offers a substantial improvement over 


the more common evolutionary pro- 
cedure in which specialists become 
involved one by one as needs become 
apparent. Both television and teach- 
ing are activities of considerable 


complexity. When joined together in 


School Psychology in Indiana 


Rutherford B. Porter 


Head, Department of Special Education, |. S. T. C. 


A Christmas party was in progress 
at a school for the handicapped. A 
passer-by was attracted by the gayelty 
and laughter. As he approached for 
a better view he noticed a small girl 
at the outside door. She was crying 
bitterly. The stranger asked what 
was wrong and to his dismay she 
said, “They wont let me attend the 
party. [m_ not handicapped. | wish 
| were crippled.” 


Who are the children with prob- 
lems? Are the problems easily de- 
fined. Can _ teachers analyze them 
adequately? Do parents know what 
to do about them? 


A field of professional work which 
could be called child clinical psy- 
chology is growing in the public 
schools of the nation. Some of the 
work is in child guidance clinics and 
some is by _ itinerant psychologists, 
but regardless of the organizational 
plan the work is primarily with child- 


ren and the problems of children. 


Clinical psychology started with 
children in clinics such as that of 
Dr. Witmer at the University of 
1896 or possibly 


with the special techniques of Binet 


Pennsylvania in 


who was studying the problem of 
how to teach the feebleminded in 
the public schools of France. In 
either case, the emphasis in the 
beginning of clinical psychology was 
definitely with children rather than 
adults. The important problems in 
those days were basically the same 
as now: school subject disabilities, 
learning problems from the stand- 
point of ability or aptitude, percep- 
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tual problems, behavior and 


adjustment. 


Growth of the child clinical field 


was very slow for several reasons. 
Foremost was the fact that children 
who did _ not adjust were uncere- 
moniously dropped, leaving in school 
only those who were able to make 
their own adjustments. Another rea- 
son was the lack of techniques 
needed to investigate problems. Now 
where we have a choice of hundreds 
of methods, in 1910, there were 
probably not even ten. Further, since 
school psychology was not recog- 
nized as a prolession no one was 
being specifically trained to push the 
work forward. The only source of 
workers was the students who 
happened to be studying with the 
few psychologists who were pioneer- 
ing in this field. 

In 1909, Clifford Beers who had 
recovered from mental illness wrote 
the book A Mind That Found Itself 
which 


toward studying mental illness and 


started a chain reaction 
perhaps did more than anything else 
to focus attention on clinical psy- 
chology. After this. a few universities 
established chairs in psychology and 
began to organize 


Within these 


emphasis was usually on experi- 


departments. 
departments the 


mental psychology. but gradually a 
clinical side developed. 


World War I furnished the first 
wide experimental ground for psy- 
chological classification techniques. 
Even the Binet Intelligence Scale 
originally prepared for children was 
tried at the soldier level. It was not 


«a common undertaking they deserve 
no less than the most systematic at- 
tention of those who can contribute 


to Maximum teaching effectiveness. 


very successful, but even its inade- 
quacy gave impetus to the prepara- 
tion of group tests and scales. The 
group measures of intelligence, con- 
structed because of the demands for 
personnel classification in the mili- 
lary, were revised when the war was 
over and used with children. These 
tests were not clinical and frequently 
not even accurate in classification 
but they certainly did emphasize 
individual differences. Terman had 
construced a very acceptable revision 
of the Binet Intelligence Scale in 
1916, so with it the questionable 
group 

further 


intelligence 
checked. 


Many of the larger cities employed 


scores the 
scales could be 
psychologists to do this checking. 
Emphasis was on various measures 
of intelligence but the field of 
interest was broadening. Some juve- 
nile courts, such as those in Chicago 
through the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion, applied what skills were known 
and new ones they invented toward 


a solution of delinquency problems. 


By 1930, some states had prepared 


certification standards for school 
psychologists. Since few universities 
offered a course of study in the field 
of school psychology, most of the 
psychologists meeting these require- 
ments were self-trained after having 
backgrounds in general and theoreti- 


cal psychology. 
World War II brought another 


change and group classilication tools 
were much refined. Battle fatigue 
and other mental problems were so 
numerous that the shortage of train- 
ed personnel was critical. Training 
programs were set up within the milli- 
tary branches. and qualified civilians 
were frequently commissioned direct- 


ly into the military service. 


Alter the war more clinical psv- 


chologists were needed by the 
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Administration. This 


brought about the organization ol a 


eterans 


lraining program in clinical psychol- 
ogy. Financial aid and program in- 
spection was given to the universities 
with programs meeting these require- 
ments. Scholarships were provided 
for students who were preparing for 
a career in the field. Besides the 
three or more years oi academic 
graduate work an internship of 
usually not less than a year in a 
V. A. hospital was required. Empha- 
sis Was definitely on adults rather 
than children, but for the first time 
the program was carefully planned 
and specifically clinical. Having a 
training program in clinical psychol- 
ogy became very much “the thing to 


do. 


With the success of the adult 
clinical program, those who were 
interested in children again tried to 
encourage the development of child 
study clinics in schools. By the late 
1940's, states through their teacher 
licensing commissions had _ certifica- 
tion patterns for those who practiced 
clinical psychology in schools. Even 
with some standards for employment 
established, training programs for 
school psychologists were few and 


far between. 


The American Psychological As- 
sociation reorganized into divisions 
in 1946, and one division, 16, was 
School Psychology. This division has 
been one of the smallest, but from 
the beginning was one of the most 
active. The A.P.A. has considered 
further reorganization, but the im- 
portance of school psychology is 
revealed in the fact that at no time 
has there been a movement to dis- 


continue this Division. 


The main activity of the Division 
has been toward professionalizing 
school psychology by trying to detine 
the job, by encouraging training 
programs for preparing more people, 
and in promoting new programs in 


schools. 


The problem ol definition has been 
a difficult one. Many leading school 
psychologists have developed their 
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jobs according to their own likes and 
dislikes of what they want to do. 
Others have found 


caught in the pressures of a school 


themselves 


system and seem never to get the 


routine chores done so they can prac- 
tice what they think is school psy- 
chology. The psychologists in the 
clinical training programs report 
what they think psychologists in a 
school should do. School superinten- 
dents responsible for keeping schools 
open and running smoothly are inter- 
ested in the public relation “know- 
how’ that is often a part of the psy- 
Frequently the 


chologist’s ability. 


universities and colleges offering 
training programs feel they can re- 
shape the whole field hy ignoring 
what various school administrators 
ask for and simply train students as 


they feel they should be prepared. 


In 1949, the American Psychologi- 
cal Association held a conlerence at 
Boulder, Colorado, supported by the 
United States Public Health Service. 
Seventy persons responsible for train- 
ing clinical psychologists met for two 
weeks to review the training being 
given and to make plans for future 
training. This evaluation was con- 
sidered a landmark in the training in 
clinical psychology. therefore, those 
concerned with school psychology 
thought it would be valuable to 
follow a similar pattern as a means 
of setting generally acceptable stand- 
ards for the functions, qualifications, 


and training of school psychologists. 


In 1953, the Public Health Ser- 
vice, United States Department ol 
Health, Welfare 


agreed to the request of the Educa- 


Education, and 


tion and Training Board of the 
American Psychological Association 
to finance a conference to study the 
problems of school psychology. he 
conference was held in 1954, at 
Hotel Thayer, West Point, New 
York. The report of the Conference 
was published in 1955 by the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association under 
the title School Psychologists at 
Mid Century. 


The Division on School Psychol- 
ogy of the American Psychological 


Association appointed a committee 
to work under the chairmanship of 
(Or. Frances Mullen to continue a 
study of the functions of the school 
psychologist. This committee report- 
ed in 1958 with a pamphlet entitled 
School 


Staff. Two quotations on definition 


The Psychologist on the 


and function follow. 


Definition. The school psycholo- 
gist is a psychologist with training 
and experience in education. He uses 
his specialized knowledge of assess- 
ment, learning, and interpersonal re- 
lationship to assist school personnel 
to enrich the experience and growth 
of all children, and to recognize and 
deal with exceptional children. 

Functions. The school psycholo- 
vist serves in an advisory capacity to 
school personnel and performs the 
following functions: 


1. Measuring and interpreting the 


intellectual. social and emotional 
development of children. 
2. Identifying exceptional child- 


ren and collaborating in the plan- 
ning of appropriate educational and 
social placements and programs. 

3. Developing ways to facilitate 
the learning and adjustment of child- 
ren. 

4. Encouraging and initiating re- 
search, and helping to utilize 
research findings for the solution of 
school problems. 

5. Diagnosing educational and 
personal disabilities, and collaborat- 
ing in the planning of re-educational 
programs. 


The school psychologist has clini- 
cal skills in working with children 
and adults. developed on a founda- 
tion of theoretical, experimental, 
comparative, social and educational 
psychology. He understands — the 
philosophy, history, structure, and 
functions of the American school 
system, and the forces working on it 
today from all sides. He knows inti- 
mately the role of the teacher in the 
group dynamics of the classroom and 
in the subtle interplay of community 
forces.” 


1 Cutts, Norma E. (ed.) School Psychologist 
at Mid-Century. Washington, D.C.; Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, 1955. 

2 American Psychological Association The 
Psychologist on the School Staff. Report on 
the Committee on Reconsideration of the 
Functions of the School Psychologist (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Psychological As- 
sociation, Division 16, 1958) 
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Most psychologists agree that 
there should be two levels of train- 
ing and certification for school psy- 
chologists. One level would be at 
approximately two years of graduate 
work including some internship and 
might be called school psychometrist. 
The other level usually called school 
psychologist would be at the coctoral 
level of training with a year or more 
of internship. There is not unanimity 
as to a pattern of courses or the de- 
tails of the internship. Some persons 
feel that the now well organized pro- 
gram in clinical psychology with an 
internship in a mental hospital where 
the work is chiefly with adults is 
adequate training for the practice of 
psychology in schools. Others feel 
that the child and school orientation 
is important. Some go so far as to 
advocate a teaching certificate as a 
school 


prerequisite to psychology 


certification. 


Indiana has had a certification 
pattern since 1952. Two levels of 
certificate are indicated: School Psy- 
chometrist and School Psychologist. 
Both specifications require a regular 
teaching credential. A 
school psychometrist has training at 


Indiana 


the Master's degree level and the 
school psychologist must have com- 
pleted a doctorate. Although there 
are the two levels of certification, all 
of the psychological functions re- 
quired by the rules and regulations 
of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, e.g., examining for eligibility in 
special classes, etc., may be per- 
formed by a school psychometrist. At 
this time no special State reimburse- 
ment can be obtained by a school 


corporation for having either a 


school psychometrist or a_ school 
psychologist. 
Both psychologists and_ school 


administrators have felt that the 
present certilication requirements 
should be re-evaluated in 1960 when 
the Commission on Certification and 
Licensing of the State Board of Edu- 
teaching 


cation is reviewing all 


certiticates. 


Three main problems were posed: 
(1) Should there be two levels of 
certification or just one? (2) Should 
experience in a school or holding a 
teaching certificate or taking courses 
in professional education be required 
or could the approved training pro- 
gram in clinical psychology be ade- 
quate ? (3) Should 
names and titles be spelled out or 


courses with 


should a broad pattern be approved 


with training institutions being 
allowed to outline their own specilic 
programs? Many persons were asked 


recommendations toward 


difficult 


Evaluation of the recommendations 


to make 


solving these problems. 
involved every possible combination 


or solution. 


To work out ‘an acceptable com- 
promise even within the special com- 
mittee appointed by the Commission 
required many meetings, collection of 
data from other states, and a study 
of the various training programs both 
within and without the state. The 
compromise as of March 1960, and 
as the committee reported to the 
Commission on Certification and 
Licensing indicates a middie ground. 


Two level were recommended 


Education for Successful 
Performance in Industry 


Herman L. Boyle* 


Manager, Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 910 S$. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A great deal has been written 


* Mr. Boyle, Class of 1923, was a recipient 
of the Distinguished Alumni Award, June 6, 
1959. 
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about the dearth of qualified candi- 
dates for top management positions 
in industry. At least by implication, 
some of such comments indicate a 


school _psychometrist and _ school 
psychologist. Each level could be 
reached in either of two ways. The 
school psychometrist certificate could 
be granted (1) to a person who has 
a Mlasters degree in clinical or 


school psychology. a prescribed 


amount of professional education, 
and a short internship, under super- 
vision, in a public school or clinic, 
or (2) to a person with a Ph.D. in 
clinical psychology, some prescribed 
professional education, and a regular 
approved internship completed as a 


part of the Ph.D. work. 


The school psychologist certificate 
could be granted (1) to a _ person 
who has the Ph.D. degree in clinical 
psychology and has worked two full 
years in a public school with the 
school psychometrist credential, or 
(2) to a person who has completed 
a doctorate in an approved program 
in school psychology and has had 
a year of internship, a part of which 
has been in a public school. 

Generally speaking, training insti- 
tutions will be allowed considerable 
leeway in setting up their own 


specific course requirements. 


The program tentatively accepted 
in Indiana is in line with require- 
ments in other states and indicates 
more of an arbitration toward a 
realistic solution than do most others. 
{t will encourage interested persons 
fo continue their education toward 
cettificatior. 


ieceling reqauiiements 


and will in the meantime make most 


of the 


Indiana 


psychological power of 
available for work with 


school children. 


belief that our educational institu- 
tions, and particularly our graduate 
schools, are not successtully meeting 
the challenges which confront them. 


Rather 


generalization in this area, I believe 


than accept any broad 
that it may be worth while to ap- 
praise the success achieved in pre- 
paring students to take their places 
in industry in terms of broad cate- 
gories of positions involved. While 
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it is an obvious oversimplification, it 
will be assumed that all positions fall 
in one of three classes which will 
be designated and described as 


follows: 


All Nonsupervisory Positions—in- 
cluding the laborer, the bookkeeper. 
the salesman, the engineer, the re- 
search scientist, et al. Incumbents in 
such positions must possess the know- 
ledge and skills required for success- 
ful individual performance in their 
respective fields of activity. Their 
success depends on the extent to 
which they make efficient and pro- 
ductive use of such knowledge and 


skills. 


Supervisory Positions, excluding 
those occupied by the directing heads 
of the organization. These positions 
may be described generally as policy 
implementing positions. Incumbents 
in such positions must possess the 
knowledge and skills required in suc- 
cessfully leading and directing im- 
mediate subordinates, whether such 
subordinates be in nonsupervisory 
positions or in lower levels of super- 
vision. Their success depends on the 
extent to which they achieve a suc- 
cessful implementation of established 
policies and a satisfactory level of 
productivity on the part of their seg- 


ments of the organization. 


Top Level Executive Positions. 
These positions may be described 
venerally as policy formulating HOSI- 
which 


lions—creative positions’ in 


planning and progrémming activities 


result in the establishment of policies — 


which are vital to the success of the 
enterprise. Incumbents in such posi- 
tions must possess the knowledge 
and skills required to anticipate and 
analyze developments within and 
outside their organizations which are 
of critical importance, and to provide 
stimulating leadership nol only to 
their immediate subordinates but by 
otherwise to all 


example and 


employees. 

The background necessary for suc- 
cess in the three categories of posi- 
The 


qualified and productive carpenter 


tions varies widel y. best 


I34 


will not necessarily be the most suc- 
cessful boss of the carpenter shop— 
in fact. he very likely will have de- 
veloped skills 
standards for his own performance 


such and exacting 
that he will not be an outstanding 


success as a supervisor of other 
carpenters. Furthermore, a successtul 
boss of a carpenter shop who obtains 
extremely satisfactory productivity 
from his subordinates, may be com- 
of the 


qualifications necessary to direct a 


pletely lacking in many 
contracting firm. Similarly, a success- 
ful bookkeeper may be a failure as 
an office supervisor, and a successful 
office supervisor may fail completely 
as a comptroller or a financial vice 
president. The most productive sales- 
devoid of the 


man may be quite 


qualifications necessary manage a 
district sales office; and an extremely 
successful district manager may fail 
miserably as a vice president olf 
marketing. Similar comments would 


be equally pertinent in other areas. 


education, 
the back- 


ground which is essential for success 


Providing, through 


training, or otherwise, 
in the three general categories ol 
positions is further complicated by 


the fact that it has become quite 


general practice in American in- 
dustry — except in family owned 
companies and in other unusual 


situations—to expect and require that 
selected 


Positions will have had experience 


persons for Supervisory 


in Nonsupervisory Positions; and 
that persons selected for Top Level 
Executive Positions will have had 
experience in both of the other cate- 
gories. While the period of time 
spent in a Nonsupervisory Position 


before 


Position may in some instances be 


moving into a Supervisory 


relatively short, it usually extends to 
many years. Almost without excep- 
tion, the total time spent in Non- 
supervisory and Supervisory Posi- 
into a 


tions preparatory to moving 


Top Level Executive Position is 


quite extended — seldom, in larger 


organizations, shorter than twenty 


years. Obviously, these lapses ol time 


make much more difficult the devel- 


opment of educational programs aim- 
the background 


necessary lor successtul performance 


ed at furnishing 
in Supervisory Positions, and more 
particularly in Top Level Executive 
Positions. 

The following is offered as an 
appraisal of the job that is being 
done in preparing students for suc- 
cessful performance in the respective 


categories of positions: 


Nonsupervisory Positions. Practically 
complete success has been achieved. 
Through many years of experience 
our vocational, business, and profes- 
sional schools have developed 
curriculums which quite adequately 
prepare their graduates for successful 


performances in these positions. 


Supervisory Positions. A great deal 
of progress has been made during re- 
cent years. Considerable success has 
been achieved in teaching skills and 
techniques of supervision, leadership, 
planning and programming, — etc. 
Furthermore, progress is being made 


in developing curriculums which pro- 


vide essential background inform- 
ation in such areas as labor and 
union relations practices, require- 


ments and_ prohibitions established 


by applicable laws, regulatory 


bodies. etc. 


Top Level Executive Positions. As 
regards these positions, progress in 
developing educational programs 
comes slowly for various reasons, in- 
cluding: (a) the time lag between 
the completion of college education 
and the assumption ol responsibilities 
in such positions, (b) the difficulties 
experienced in establishing satisfac- 
tory yardsticks for the measurement 
ol successful performance, and (c) 
the difficulties experienced in devel- 
oping creative abilities as contrasted 
with the less difficult problems en- 
countered in improving successful 
personal performance or performance 
where implementation of established 


policies is the yardstick of success. 


the successlul 


preparation during attendance at col- 


Probably most 


lege for successful performance in 


these Top Level Executive Positions 
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is through liberal arts studies—with 
final preparation heavily dependent 
upon later sell-development. Such 
self-development may be expedited 
and somewhat formalized through 
interrupting the business career of 
the individual for attendance with 
other business executives in seminar 
type programs such as those which 


are presently being conducted by a 
number of leading graduate schools 


of business administration. 


Undoubtedly, there is a dearth of 
talent for top management positions 
in American industry today. Educa- 
tors should not, however, be criti- 
cized for this lag. Rather. they 


The Commission on General 
Education of the Indiana State 


Board of Education 


Charles E. Rochelle* 


Principal, Lincoln High School and 


Area Vice-President, Associated State Boards of Education, 


In regard to education, the Con- 
stitution of 1816 provided that ‘Tt 
shall be the duty of the General 
Assembly as soon as circumstances 
will permit, to provide by law for a 
general system of education, ascend- 
ing in regular gradation from town- 
ship schools to a_ state university, 
wherein tuition shall be gratis and 
equally open to all.” (Article IX, 
Section 2.) The State of Indiana 
thereby, accepted the responsibility 
to establish a free public system of 
education as a function of the State. 


The Constitution of 1851 now in 
operation accepted the above general 
principles as follows: “Knowledge 
and learning, generally diffused 
throughout a community, being es- 
sential to the preservation of a free 
government, it shall be the duty of 
the General Assembly to encourage 
by all suitable means, moral, intel- 
lectual, scientific, and agricultural 
improvement; and to provide by law 
lor a general uniform system of 
common schools, wherein tuition 
shall be without charge and equally 
open to all.” (Article VIII. Section 


1.) 


* Dr. Rochelle, Class of 1917, was pre- 
sented the Dinstinguished Alumni Award 
at Indiana State Teachers College, June 6, 
1959. 
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Eastern Region, Evansville, Indiana 


In 1852, the first State Board of 
Education was created and in 1945 
the General Assembly enacted legis- 
lation creating the State Board of 


Education now in operation. 


Jurisdiction of the 
State Board of Education 


The Indiana State Board of Edu- 
cation now in operation is a biparti- 
san body consisting ol the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and eighteen members appointed by 
the Governor. The term of office of 
a board member is for four years at 
the pleasure and discretion of the 
Governor and until a successor is 
duly appointed and qualified. The 
State Board of Education is divided 
into three Commissions, the Commis- 
sion on General Education, the 
Commission on Teacher Training 
and Licensing, and the Commission 
on Textbook Adoptions. Each of 
these Commissions consists of | six 
appointive members and the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
who serve as the Chairman of each 


(Commission. 


The entire State Board of Educa- 
tion has jurisdiction over the alloca- 
tion of functions to the various 


Commissions when overlapping 


should be complimented for their 
accomplishments to date, in improv- 
ing the qualifications of candidates 
for Nonsupervisory and Supervisory 
Positions—and interested leaders in 
industry should cooperate with them 
in achieving further progress in the 
one area in which much remains to 


be done. 


authority appears to exist; to co- 
ordinate the work of the three Com- 
missions: to receive funds from any 
agency specifically authorized to 
transfer funds to this Board: and to 
adopt and promulgate “such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary 
for the proper administration of the 
education of handicapped children. 
lt must approve the type of special 
class and upon receipt of a certified 
statement of the average cost per 
pupil in a corporation, “shall certify 
the amount of the excess spent for 
handicapped children to the auditor 
of the state who shall reimburse 
such corporation. (28-405 ff.: 28- 
3521 


The Board may also approve a 
recommendation of the Division of 
Special Education that a_ school 
corporation provide adequate build- 
ing facilities for the education of its 


handicapped children. 


Duties Allocated to the 
Commission on 
General Education 


Pursuant to the provisions of the 
Statute providing for the State Board 
of Education now in operation, the 
Commission on General [Education 


was allocated certain specific duties. 


The Commission on General Edu- 
cation was delegated the responsi- 
hility to develop a system of common 
schools within the State of Indiana: 
lo develop curricula and courses of 
study for the common schools of the 
State: to establish and apply stand- 
ards for the classification and com- 
missioning of schools within the 


State; to serve as a State Board of 
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Attendance; to serve as the State 
Board for Vocational Education to 
receive and disburse all funds from 
Federal and State sources for the 
furtherance and promotion of voca- 
tional education, with the policy 
hereby established that such of these 
funds as are designated for the train- 
ing of teachers shall be allocated by 
the Commission on General Educa- 
tion to the Commission on Teacher 
Training a:.d Licensing for manage- 
ment and disbursement; to appoint 
all members of other Boards and 
Commissions that may he required 
by law of the Indiana State Board 
of Education or its predecessor state 
boards of education, including one of 
the trustees of Indiana University: 
to determine policies relating to the 
state distributive fund; to adopt 
regulations governing the approval 
and allocation of teaching and super- 
visory units to all of the public 
school corporations of the State of 
Indiana: to adopt rules regarding the 
adequacy of new school sites and 
buildings and any modilications of 
or additions to existing school build- 
ings: to supervise the operation of 
the Veteran's Memorial School Con- 
struction Fund; to establish rules re- 
carding vocational rehabilitation and 
handicapped children and with the 
Hearing Commission to designate 
centers for the training of the hear- 
ing handicapped and to provide 
classes for the handicapped; and to 
perform all other duties incumbent 
upon the Indiana State Board of 
Education not designated for or al- 
located to the Commission on Text- 
book Adoption and the Commission 


on Teaching Training and Licensing. 


Members of the Commission 


State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, William E. Wilson, is 
a member of the Commission on 
General Education and serves as its 
chairman. Dr. Clarence Manion, 
former Dean of the Law School, 
Notre Dame University; Dr. L. Lynd 
Esch, President of Indiana Central 
College. Indianapolis: Superinten- 
dent Ira Huntington, Wabash Coun- 
ty Public Consolidated Schools: 
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Principal Ross Jackson, Pendleton 
Elementary School: Superintendent 
J. C. Rice, Elkhart Public Schools, 


and the writer are the other members. 


How the Commission 
Operates 

The Commission on General Edu- 
cation holds its regular monthly 
meeting in the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the second Friday of each month. A 
meeting is held on the Thursday 
evening preceding each monthly 
meeting for the purpose of consider- 
ing a philosophy for the framework 
of its operation and policies to follow 
in determining the decisions to be 
made by the Commission. The Com- 
mission on General Education con- 
siders all controversial decisions 
made by the Division Directors and 
votes approval or disapproval of 
them. No decision is made on these 
controversial problems without first 
considering the recommendation of 
the Directors of the Divisions pre- 
senting the problems for considera- 
lion. All experimental courses to be 
offered by local school corporation 
are carefully studied by the Commis- 
sion for approval or disapproval alter 
their presentation and recommenda- 
tion made by the Director of the 
Curriculum Division. All allocations 
to local school corporations from the 
Veterans Memorial School Construc- 
tion Fund are given very careful 
consideration by the Commission. 
Projects presented by local school 
corporations under the National De- 
fense Education Act are studied in 
detail after they have been approved 
by screening committees. for mathe- 
matics, science and foreign language 
projects and presented to the Com- 
mission by the Director for Title II 
for the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. The Commission on 
General Education develops and ap- 
proves a plan every five years and 
submits it to the Federal Office of 
Education for its approval which is 
io serve as the framework for the 
operation of the Division of Voca- 
tional Education. It also receives and 


approves the distribution of all funds 


received from the federal government 
lo encourage vocational education in 
the public schools of the State of 
Indiana. Standards governing ad- 
ministration, supervision, and_ school 
building in the State are also devel- 
oped and approved by the Commis- 
sion. Aid is given in this work by 
educational workers from _ local 
school corporations and various edu- 
cational agencies such as state insti- 
tutions, school administrators, and 
classroom teachers organizations. 


These are only a few of the duties 
and responsibilies of the Cemmission 
on General Education. However, in- 
creasing enrollments, building prob- 
lems, and the need for more money 
io carry the educational burden plac. 
ed upon the Commission are con- 
stantly adding to the duties and 


responsibilities of this body. 


All meetings of the Commission 
are open to the general public. 


Suggestions Which Might 
Facilitate and Improve 
the Work of the Commission 
on General Education 


These suggestions are based upon 
the experience of the writer after 
having served for fourteen years as 
the secretary of the Commission on 
General Education. 


The work of the Commission 
might be facilitated and more effi- 
cient service rendered to local school 
corporations if the tenure of the 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction were lengthened either by 
constitutional amendment or legisla- 
live stature. It is suggested that this 
ollice become appointive for an in- 
definite period based upon efficient 
service or that the present term of 
two years be extended to at least 
four years. The extension of the term 
of office appears to be reasonable and 
worthy of consideration by our state 


legislators. 


There is also the urgent need for 
«a larger appropriation by the State 
legislature to finance the operation 
of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. The salary schedule of 
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the Divisional Directors and other 
personnel in the State Department 
make it very difficult to retain com- 
petent personnel in the State Depart- 
ment who are being sought by local 
school corporations and other educa- 
tional institutions in our state and 
other states. The various Divisions 
are understaffed. There is a need for 
additional personnel to make it pos- 
sible for these Divisions to render 


more efficient service. More admini- 


strative and supervisory services to 
local school corporations would re- 
sult from an increase in personnel. 
Additional funds should be made 
available to the State Department of 
Public Instruction so it could issue 
more educational publications pro- 
duced by the various Departments. 


A revolving fund for this purpose 
should be established. 


A summary of these suggestions 
might be stated as follows: the effi- 


An Analysis of the Position of the 
Registrar in State-Supported 


Teachers Colleges 


James H. Ringer 


Registrar and Director of Admissions, !. S. T. C. 


(The accompanying article is a summary 
of Dr. Ringer’s doctoral dissertation com- 
pleted at Indiana University, October 1959) 

The Problem. Because of rapid 
growth in enrollment and accelerated 
changes in college and university 
administration following World 
War II, the functions and duties of 
the registrar have increased. Expand- 
ed enrollments, the rapid growth of 
course offerings, and the accumula- 
tion of records in many institutions 
have caused a re-evaluation of the 
philosophy of both faculty and ad- 
ministrative offices. The purposes of 
the study were to show current prac- 
tice of registrars at 14 state-supported 
teachers colleges, to give a profile of 
the present incumbents in the office, 
to determine criteria for evaluating 
the registrar's office, and to determine 
how well the registrars offices have 
met these criteria. 


Procedures and Sources of Data: 
The historical procedure was used in 
tracing the evaluation of the regis- 
trars office from medieval times to 
the present. Extensive secondary 
source materials were analyzed and 
a summary of the major develop- 
ments of the office was presented. 
Personal interviews and survey pro- 
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cedures were used to determine the 
status of the registrars position. 
(uestionnaires were sent to presi- 
dents, deans, and registrars of the 14 
state-supported teachers colleges in 
the Middle West. A visit was then 
made to each of the colleges to ob- 
serve procedures and confer with 
presidents, deans, and registrars. The 
data from the interviews, question- 
naires, and supplementary materials 
provided information for the study. 
Tentative criteria were developed 
from professional literature and 
submitted to the presidents, deans 
and registrars of the 14 colleges. 
Suggestions and criticisms were in- 
vited, additions and deletions were 
made. As a _ result five areas of 
evaluative criteria were agreed upon. 
These included: (1) philosophy of 
the registrars office, (2) the registrar 
as the chief registration officer, (3) 
functions of the registrar in statis- 
tics and research, (4) the registrar's 
functions in organization and 
management, and (5) the functions 
of the registrar in relation to instruc- 
tion and administration. 


Findings. registrar's office 
had _ its beginning in medieval 


ciency of the work of the Commis: 
sion on General Education would be 
increased if it could work with a 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction who had longer tenure 
which would enable him to formu- 
late a plan of work and have time to 
work his plan. Finally, more funds 
must be made available for the 
operation of the State Department 
of Public Instruction. 


European universities with an official 
called the beadle, who performed 
many functions similar to those per- 
formed by the modern registrar. The 
“registrary of the sixteenth century 
at Cambridge and Oxford regulated 
university ceremonies, collected cata- 
logs from chancellors, and organized 
academic processions. By the end of 
the eighteenth century the word 
“registrar replaced the word “regis- 
ter’. The first listed registrar in an 
American college was in 1807 at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 


now Columbia University. 


The median age of registrars in- 
cluded in this study was 49 years. 
Four registrars held the doctor of 
philosophy degree, one held the doc- 
tor of education degree, seven held 
the master's degree, and two held 
the bachelor’s degree. 

Undergraduate and graduate fields 
of study included elementary and 
secondary education: business educa- 
lion: counseling and guidance; ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college 
teaching: elementary and secondary 
school principal: school superintend- 
ent; and assistant registrar. Nine 


registrars held professional rank. 


Functions performed by registrars 


included registration, admissions, 
statistics, information services, gradu- 
ation and commencement, schedul- 
ing, student personnel, public school 
functions, and teacher certification. 
Functions performed most frequently 
were in the area of statistics, while 


no functions were performed in 
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teacher placement and health ser- 


vices. 


The median number of full-time 
employees in the registrars. offices 
was eight, and the median ratio of 
full-time employees to student enroll- 
ment was 1 to 430.5. The annual 
median salary of the registrars was 
$9,666. The median salary the presi- 
dents thought the registrars should 
receive was $8,250, and the median 
salary recommended by the deans 


was $9,662. 
The 


voice in 
membership and chairmanship on 
committees. None of the registrars 
did any teaching: likewise few did 


considerable 
through 


registrars had 


policy-making 


any research. 


When the evaluative criteria were 
applied to the registrar's officers, the 
data revealed the following: 


1. All but three of the 21 criteria 
related to the (1) the 
philosophy of the college related to 
the office of the registrar, (2) the 
registrar as the chief registration of- 


areas of 


ficial, and (3) the registrar s func- 
tions in statistics and research were 
met acceptably by the selected state- 
- supported teachers college with few 
exceptions. On the other hand, the 
indifferently the 
criteria in the areas related to the 


institutions met 
registrars functions in organization 
and management and the functions 
of the registrar related to instruction 
and administration. In fact, only live 
of the 20 criteria in these areas were 
not met by 73 per cent of the insti- 
tutions included in this study. The 
criteria which were not met satis- 
factorily included: (1) the registrar s 
staff should participate in policy- 


Book Reviews 


Pictorial History of Philosophy. by 
Dagobet D. Runes (Editor). New 
York, N. Y..: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1959. pp. 406 + X $15.00. 


In this book the editor attempts 
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making: (2) the registrar should be 
free from routine administrative 
duties to devote the major part of his 
time to the development and execu- 
tion of the policies of the college; 
(3) there should be a manual for the 
registrar s office; (A) graduation ac- 
tivities should be in charge of the 
registrar: and (5) time and room 
schedules should be under the direc- 


tion of the registrar. 


2. All but one of the institutions 
met 75 per cent or more of the 
criteria in Area 1, the philosophy of 
the college related to the office of 
the registrar; all of the institutions 
included in the study met an accept- 
able number of criteria in Area 3, 
the registrar's functions in statistics 
and research. The number of institu- 
tions failing to meet an acceptable 
number of criteria in the areas of the 
registrar as chief registration officer, 
functions of the registrar in organiza- 
tion and management, and functions 
of the registrar related to instruction 
and administration ranged from two 


to five. 


Conclusions and 
Recommendations 


Since the early American colonists 
were familiar with the administrative 
structure of the European universi- 
ties, the administrative structure of 
the early American colleges followed 
a similar pattern. Changes in the 
functions of the registrar's oflice have 
been gradual! and have paralleled in- 


creased college enrollment. 


The registrars were qualified for 
their positions in relation to both 


Their 


conformity 


education and experience. 


qualifications were in 


to summarize the main currents of 
philosophy as they have developed in 
various parts of the world during the 
past three thousand years. Ina brief 
introduction he states that philoso- 
phy should not be expected io pro- 
vide the methodolgy for scientific 
discoveries, to furnish the key to 


with expectations of the presidents 


and deans. 


There was lack of agreement be- 
tween registrars and the presidents 
and deans on the question of rank. 
Registrars were in favor of having 
professional rank, whereas slightly 
over one-third of the and 
presidents did not favor academic 


deans 


rank for registrars. 


There was a consistency in and a 
tendency toward standardization of 
the registrars’ functions. The regis- 
trars indicated that certain functions 
now being performed by the regis- 
trar should be assigned to other ad- 
ministrative offices; some functions 
performed by others should be as- 
signed to the registrar's office. 


Criteria related to the registrar's 
functions in instruction and admini- 
stration were least effectively met by 
the colleges. In all other areas, the 
criteria were acceptably met. 


The registrars should continuously 
study their functions and responsi- 
bilities ‘a order to keep pace with the 
dynamic role of institutions of high- 
er education. The role of the colle- 
should be clearly 
defined and delineated to eliminate 


giale registrar 
overlapping and duplication of the 
registrars functions with those of 
offices. It is 


recommended that consideration be 


other administrative 
given to the feasibility of establish- 
ing designed to 
registrars with a background for the 


courses provide 
performance of their functions. Each 
registrar should carelully study the 
policies, facilites, and functions of 
his institution and strive toward the 
establishment of a registrars office 
which will meet the needs of his own 
institution. 


theological verities or to solve ail 
social and political problems. In; 
stead, he says, philosophy is man’s 


the 


cosmos and is primarily the search 


attempt orient himself in 
for sound principles of ethics. He 
selects three individuals, who in his 


judgment best typify the ideal philos- 
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opher: “Solomon the king, Socrates 
the vagrant, and Spinoza the rene- 
gade’. He says “these three, each in 
his own manner, have trod the road 
to Inner Freedom, deviating at no 
time for any church or churlish pur- 
pose, serving no one but the voice 
of their own conscience, the demon 
within their soul.” 


The main part of the book deals 
with the following main topics: 


Judaism 

At the Cradle of Indian Thought 

The Philosophy of the Celestial 
People 

The Glory that Was Greece 

Greek Thought in Roman Lands 

The Beginnings of Christianity 

The Dark Era of Knowledge 

The World of Islam 

Classics of France 

Two Spaniards 

The New Italy 

Great Men of Small Countries 

British Classics 

German Poets, Thinkers, and 
Scientists 

Russia s Great Century 


the Rise of the New World 


mach of these major sections is 
devoted primarily to a brief summary 
ol the life and work of appropriate 
individuals. Naturally, as the editor 
points out, not everyone would agree 
as to whose work should be in a 
book of this type. 


The most unusual feature is the 
thousand or so reproductions of 
paintings, photographs of statues, 
facsimiles of documents, archeologi- 
cal illustrations and other pictorial 
material related in some way to the 
field of philosophy and_ collected 
from libraries, museums, and other 
institutions throughout the world. 
These illustrations add to the enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of the world’s 
philosophies discussed in the book. 


A book that attempts to cover as 
much territory as this one does 
naturally has to deal superticially 
with many topics. However, it should 
be useful as a reference and both 


the illustrations and the style of 
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writing help to make it interesting to 
the reader. 


Bryon L. Westfall 

Professor of Education 

Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Defensive Basketball. By Frank Me- 
Guire. Englewood Clits, New Jer- 
sey: Prentice-Hall, Inc.. 1960. pp 268 


Author-coach Frank McGuire in 
1957 led his University of North 
Carolina Tarheels to an unprecented 
thirty-two game win streak climaxed 
by the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association championship. As usual, 
the winning coach was besieged by 
many sources’ to disclose the 
“secrets’ of his team's success. 
Coach McGuire did in Defensive 
Basketball—so effectively that this 
manual will become a standard item 
in the library of every basketball 


coach 


Often spectators are slow to realize 
that a hotly contested delensive game 
provides as much tense drama as a 
lifty-point exhibition by “Wilt the 
Stilt’ Chamberlin or “The Big O” 
Robertson. In fact. most basketball 
lexts stress offense rather than de- 
lense. However, in Defensive Bas 
ketball MicGuire establishes the 


value of defense thus: 


All offensive. . _sharpshvoting teams 
have bad nights. ..when the players 
cant even throw the ball into the 
ocean. When this occurs. the high 
scoring team that has developed a 
stroug defensive game can fall back 
on this important asset and may pull 
out of the fire a game that might 
easily have been lost. 

Philosophies of defense, basic 
man-to-man principles, and _ individ- 
ual and team delensive techniques 
are stressed in the opening three 
chapters. 


Chapters Four and Five deal with 
zone defenses, combination and 
alternating delenses, and the varied 
individual skills required in their 
execution. In all areas the text is 
readable and to the point. Pages are 
liberally illustrated with first-rate, 


sequence-action photographs and 
easy-to-read diagrams. The usual 
basketball text approach—that of de- 
tailing championship game action—is 
missing, thus increasing the books 


desirability as a text. 


Particularly valuable to coaches is 
the final chapter which is devoted to 
defensive strategy and defensive 
drills. Clinic lecturers are frequently 
asked for drifls designed to make de- 
fensive practices more interesting and 
meaningful. An ample selection is 
provided in Chapter Eight. 


This reviewer believes that Defen 
sive Basketball is the most useful of 
the very few books (two or three) 
written specifically on defensive prin- 
ciples, techniques, and strategies. Al- 
though it will be of little interest to 
the average fan. this book is a 
“must” for all basketball coaches 
and players who wish a practical, 
basic understanding of an important 


phase of the game. 


Duane Klueh 

Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education and Basketball 
Coach 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Books For You: A List for Leisure 
Reading for Use by Students in 
Senior High Schools. Committee on 
the Senior High School Book List 
(Anthony Tovatt. Chmn.) Cham- 


paign, Illinois: The National Coun-: 


cil of Teachers of English, 1959. 155 
pp. Illus. $0.60 each or $0.50 in 
quantities of 30 or more. 


and 


Your Reading: N Book List for 
Junior High Schools. Committee on 
the Junior High School Book List 
(Alice C. Baum. Chmn.). Cham- 
paign, Illinois: The National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 1960, 110 
pp. Illus. $0.60 each or $0.50 in 


quantities of 50 or more. 


Boeks for You and Your Reading, 
the latest editions in a long series 
of annotated booklists published by 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, are far cries indeed from 
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the first such listing so published. 
When Herbert Bates and his Com- 
mittee upon Home Reading issued its 
famous “Report” in 1913 (the Coun- 
cil’s first publication of any kind and 
the first such booklist prepared by 
a professional organization), neither 
the the 


realized would 


(Committee nor Council 
the 
publishing and educational history 
yet that is what happened. Within 
len years “The Report of the Com- 


mittee upon Home Reading’ had 


report make 


had twenty-three editions and had 
This 
original sixteen-page booklist includ- 
300 
divided into such categories as Fic- 
Hero 
Mythology. 


sold over a_ million copies. 


ed works from over authors 


tion, Poetry, Biography, 


History and 


Travel 


and Essays. While no annotation 


Stories. 

Speeches, and Adventure. 
was attempted in this first list, an 
titles grade 


While the 


teacher-oriented. 


attempt to indicate 


placement was made. 
Bates 
later editions of the Council's book- 


lists became more student oriented. 


report was 


Such student orientations is seen 
in the current Books For You and 
Your Reading. Each booklist gives 
annotated listings for over 1200 titles 
from over 800 authors. Attractively 
bound, interestingly illustrated, 
tantalizingly annotated, and appro- 
priately divided into student-appeal- 


Books 


Your Reading are 


ing sections, For You and 
“must publica- 
tions to put into the hands of stu- 


dents. 1959-1960 


students are no different from those 


school year s 
of the school vears since 1913, they 
will accept the challenge of these 
booklists’ annotations and sugges- 
lions and will read more and more 


and more. 


Fach 


titles having special applicability to 


booklist pays attention to 


the age level. For example, Books 
For You has sections on Personal 
Philosophy. Adolescence, Social 
Problems, World Affairs, Space and 
others. As a special feature it con- 
“Quick Reference 


which incorporate annota- 


tains various 
Shelves 


tions of listings enabling students to 
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make quick choices of books within 
a particular field. Your Reading has 
sections, among others, dealing with 
Folklore, The Fine Arts, Science and 
Invention, Wide World. 
Each booklist has a valuable listing 
of publishers’ addresses. 


and the 


Books For You and Your Reading 
thus continue two of the stated prin- 
ciples of the first Council booklist: 
“to offer varied samples of the 
wealth that lies in the storehouse of 
and “No book has been 


seemed to 


literature 


included unless it has 
have, apart from the value of the 
facts presented, some merit or use- 
fulness of its own.’ Books For You 
and Your Reading serve these pur- 
poses well. No teacher should fail 
to avail himself and his pupils of the 
latest Books For You and Your 


Reading. 


James Hocker Mason, 
Associate Professor of English, 


Se 


The History and Origin of Lan- 
quage, by A. S. Diamond. New 
York: Philosophical Society, 1959. 
pp. 280. $7.50. 


Books there are that have an in- 
stant appeal to a reader because of 
a newly explored aspect of a particu- 
lar topic. Books there are that seem 
lo be, yel actually are not, easily 
readable—books that are at the same 
time challenging yet forbidding. And 
books there are that one doesn’t care 
to read again in their entirety yet 
into which one will go again and 
again for ideas or to savor a parlicu- 
lar passage again. Such a book is 
A. S. Diamond's The History and 


Origin of Language. 


A scholar in the fields of linguis- 
tics, law. and sociology, Diamond 
holds that language is “...in some 
sense the embodiment of all the ad- 
vances in thought of all our human 
ancestors—a diary of their day-to-day 
the 


origins of language and in his trac- 


thoughts.” In his search for 


ing ol its history, he establishes the 


principle that language is “...no 


physical entity with an independent 


and that 
language is forever changing. It is 


existence of its own... 


in language s “communally organic 
character’ that its origins may be 
found and _ its developments traced. 
li, as a result of such study, linguis- 
tic origins are discovered and linguis- 
tic developments traced, there will 
also be discovered the succession of 
man’s ideas (represented by man’s 
and 


guage) and the successive advances 


sounds their meanings—lan- 


of man’s mind. 


Diamond's book is a scholarly 
treatment of this proposition. His is 
not a narrowly linguistically directed 
study. Rather, evidence and data 
from the fields of physiology, anthro- 
psy- 
from 


pology, sociology, linguistics, 


chology. and history and 
observations and study of animal 
behavior and children's language are 
Much of 


seemingly far removed from language 


utilized. material, 
history, suddenly is made to bear on 
the subject and the reader finds him- 
self intrigued, amazed, and informed 
by the data Diamond has gathered 


to support his premises. 


All avenues pursued by the author 
(linguistic, 
ogic, historic, (etc.) lead to a begin- 


physiologic, anthropol- 


ning point in language—whatever 
the language. Essentially, Diamond 
helieves that the origin of language 
lies in requests for actions, which re- 
quests were accompanied by sirenu- 
ous movements of the arms. These 
requests involved the sound of “A”, 
coupled with a single consonant, and 
the whole repeated—as in “da-da.” 
Evidence to support this point comes 
from many languages and is present- 
ed in easily read charts, tables, list- 
Diamond is 


ings, and discussions. 


skillful, 


ch apters 


too, in weaving into his 


recapitulations of points 


developed thus far. 


The History and Origin of Lan- 
guage is an effort to present the 
layman with scholarly findings con- 
cerning language in a readable form 
and yet one which will not insult the 
reader by being watered down. The 
author both does and does not suc- 
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ceed in his objective. Diamond's 
materials from his observations of 
animal behavior and his study of 
children’s language habits are well 
presented; his physiological materials 
are not so well or clearly presented. 
His detailed treatment of Semitic 
and Bantu language patterns is too 
much for the non-scholarly trained 
reader in the field of linguistics to 
try to retain. Yet, Diamond builds a 
strong case for his theories concern- 
ing the origins of language: his case 
relative to languages’ progress and 
development is similar to many other 
authors’ positions on these matters. 
Strangely enough, this reviewer 
found himself interested in this book, 
yet not interested enough to stay 
with the book until he had finished 
reading it. At the same time this was 
going on, the reviewer found himself 
returning again and again to pre- 
viously read passages in order to en- 
joy the clearly presented logic in 
one of Diamond's points concerning 
language. The History and Origins 
o| Lanquage will not be a best-seller 
by any means, but it will be well re- 
ceived by students of languages and 


ol history. 


James Hocker Mason, 
Associate Professor of English 


The Foundations of Capitalism. By 
Oliver C. Cox. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959, pp. 484. 
$7.50. 


Professor Cox chooses to trace 
capitalism to the Mediterranean trad- 
ing centers of the early Middle Ages. 
Venice, in particular, as a meeting 
place of the West and the Fast and 
as a point of contact of both feudal 
and Byzantine cultures, appears to 
him to have been the birthplace of 
the system. He emphasizes the role 
of the Venetian government, of social 
classes, and even of religion in pro- 
viding the climate and setting for 
capitalism's development. 

Genoa, Pisa, and Florence, as 
well as the cities of the Hanseatic 
league, are briefly analyzed as seats 


of capitalistic enterprise. Much stress 
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is placed on Dutch capitalism and 
on the gradual rise of economic lead- 
ership in industrial England. A 
major contribution of the work is the 
study of mercantilism. Here, as in 
the case of Venice, the author 
atlempts to prove that social factors 
played an important part. Basically, 
his thesis is that capitalism's founda- 
tions were laid when government fell 
into the hands of business men and 
when the church came under the in- 
fluence of government. He finds 
these necessary conditions in medi- 
eval Italian commercial centers, in 
the Dutch trading area, and in 


seventeenth cent ury England. 


R. H. Gemmecke 
Prolessor of History 
Indiana State Teachers College 


America’s Literary Revolt. By 
Michael Yatron. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959, pp. 176. 
$4.50. 


The title of Professor Yatron’s 
hook is far more comprehensive than 
the content would suggest. Actually 
he devotes himself almost exclusively 
to the political and socio-economic 
view of three American writers, with 
little to say of literary criticism. They 
are edgar Lee Masters, Vachel Lind- 
say, and Carl Sandburg. Three 
chapters are given over to Mlasters, 
two to Lindsay, and one to Sand- 
Lurg. In addition there is an opening 
chapter on Populism and a closing 
chapter on “The Spirit of the Rus- 
tic.” At the end of the book one may 
find acknowledgments and explana- 
tory notes. There is no index. 


One of the values of Professor 
Yatron’s book is to remind us that 
when we speak of the “American 
or:of the American Dream” 
we are not always speaking of the 
same ideal. The “American Way" 
of fifty years ago, or of a hundred 
years ago, was quile different from 
many modern interpretations of the 
American way ol life. In a sense, 
Masters, Lindsay, and Sandburg 
were all conservatives in a period of 


great social change: they preferred 


the standards and values of an 
earlier America rather than of an 
America of industrial giantism. They 
approved of “such pioneer American 
values as honesty, thrift, hard work 
and achievement that outlasts mate- 
rial things...in a way of life that 
did not stifle mens hearts, rather 
than the treadmill wage slavery 
which they saw creeping over their 
country. 


Thus, Edgar Lee Masters wished 
fervently that America had remained 
agrarian, with a soil-loving, life-lov- 
ing farmer population. Vachel Lind- 
say all his lile remained faithful to 
the values he had learned as a hoy. 
In his wanderings about the coun- 
try. he prepared a list of rules for his 
activity. The first three are especially 
significant: (1) Keep away from 
cities. (2) Keep away from railroads. 
(3) Have nothing to do with money. 
Carry no baggage. Carl Sandburg. 
not as ardent in his political interests 
as the other two. felt that “real 
happiness was to be found in rural 


America, in Galesburg, in the past. 


All three men believed that the 
real America was best expressed in 
the life of the farmer, of the frontiers- 
man, and in the concepts and ideals 
of JeHlerson and Jackson; in brief. 
in the hearts of the people. America 
in its industrial progress had some- 
how got away from the primary 
values; happiness, so olten now 
sought in material gains, should in- 
stead be found in Nature, in honest 
work and play. Although none of 
these men could be classified as a 
romanticist, it is surprising to find 
so many ol their ideas earlier express- 
ed by Henry David Thoreau. by 
Washington Irving, and by William 
Cullen Bryant, though Yatron does 
not mention these possible antece- 
dents. It is good to be reminded of 
these ideas, and good to be reminded 
that there are other and better ways 
to the full life than the one we now 
seem to be committed to. In_ this 
sense, Professor Yatron’s book is a 


very refreshing one. 


There are two chief blemishes: the 
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lack of an index, and the price— 
which seems excessive. 

Joseph S. Schick 

Professor of English 

Be 
The Growth .of Modern Thought 
and Culture. By Herbert Wender, 
New York: The Philosophical L_i- 
brary. Inc.. 1959, pp. 215, $3.75. 


This book is a concise and compre-. 


hensive account of the intellectual 
history of the Western World from 
the the 


contains comments. on 


Renaissance to present. It 
the 


‘ignilicant contributions in the fields 


most 


of arts, literature, science, and phi- 


losophy of the past 300 years. 


The book begins with a considera- 
tion of some of the conditions favor- 
able to the development of culture 
in a society. This is followed by a 
brief discussion of certain attributes 
ol medieval society in Europe and 
the beginnings, from 1300 to about 
16050, of 


view. The rest of the book is devoted 


certain modern points ol 
chiefly to the listing and describing 
of what seem to be the most signili- 
cant events and ideas in such varied 
fields as economics, politics, litera- 
ture, painting, sculpture, MUSIC, 

and 


the 


science, philosophy, 


that 


religion, 


education from time to 


present. 

The book points out in the begin- 
ning that culture is a concomitant of 
that 


urban 


wealth and intellectuality 


thrives in an environment. 
“Although a hungry man may create 
beautiful music or good poetry, 
among nations it has been the pros- 
that the 


Oreates! culture and have contributed 


perous ones produced 
the most to our civilization. Hence, 
the nations of the Orient, as well as 
Greece and Rome had to attain 
economic prosperity before they be- 
gan to produce artists, writers, and 
philosophers in abundance.” 


In medieval urope the strongest 


and richest empire was the Church, 
but most of the people were poor 
peasants; hence, learning was large- 
ly confined to the clergy, who sub- 
ordinated all thought and opinion to 
their religious idealogy. The clergy. 
therefore. constituted an elite class, 
a kind of intellectual aristocracy who 
dominated the thinking of all men 
in every phase of life. The clergy 
were not only religionists but were 
the 


sovernment, law. education, science, 


also authorities on morality, 
and philosophy. Everything that was 
taught had to conform to the doc- 
irines of the Church. Faith flourished 
ut knowledge was meager. Mental 
progress among the masses was not 
‘ncouraged because the Church pre- 
ferred and maintained authoritarian- 
ism, unilormily, regimentation, and 
unquestioning obedience. And _ since 
this life was considered but a prelude 
to a better one in another world. it 
seemed best to shun wealth and 
uhysical pleasures and to suppress 
one's desires. Self-abnegation and 
devotion to spiritual contemplation 
were the ideal qualities and the lives 
of the monks and nuns were regard- 
ed as the pertect ones. Such was the 
author's description of the status of 
European thought and culture at the 
beginning of the period treated in 


this book. 


Part |, entitled “The Renaissance 
and Reformation. shows how from 
i300 to about 1650. as nations be- 


came more prosperous, many indi- 


viduals gradually began to abandon 
these medieval points of view and to 


assume more modern ones. -uro- 


peans were growing up and were 
inclined to break away from Mother 
Church. The acquisition of property 


New 


views replaced the ideal of a univer- 


became respectable. political 


cal state subordinated to the Church. 
New 


music began to develop, 


tvpes of literature, art, and 


as did ex- 


perimental science. 


Subsequent divisions of the book 


are as follows: 
Part Il. Science and the Age of 
Reason 
Part Ill. The Era of Enlightment 
Part 


and the Conquest of Nature. 


IV. Romanticism. Realism. 


Part V. Irrationality and the Age 
of Anxiety. 


In each of these sections. a large 
number of significant events and 
points of view are listed and discuss- 
cd briefly. Outstanding individuals 
in the various fields are given credit 
lor their contributions, but the chief 
cmphasis through the book is on the 
sradual and continuous accumula- 
tion of knowledge or development ol 


ideas during the period considered. 


The book concludes with the fol- 
lowing optimistic statement. 

The growth of ideas and_ the 
creation of Great art and_ literature 
have not come to an end, nor is the 
Western world about to expire. lt 
is true that some of the traditionally 
formidable nations have lost their 
military prowess and political pres- 
tige, but the combined peoples of 
| urope and America may be enter- 
ing the Hellenistic stage of develop- 
ment instead of approaching their 
the 


l-urope are about to become pro- 


demise. Perhaps offspring of 
lagonists in art and learning as well 


as economic and political leaders.” 


The chief weakness of the book is 
probably that it attempts to do more 
than can be done well in any one 
book and hence treats very signili- 
cant ideas and events in a superticial 
manner. However, it contains a 
wealth ol interesting inlormation and 
should be a useful reference and a 


helpful guide for further study. 


Byron Westfall 


Professor of Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 
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